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IV.— THE PARTHENEION OF ALKMAN. 

(Fragment 23 Bergk). 

Students of the papyrus fragment of Alkman's partheneion 
have called to one another in mottoes of encouragement — Nil 

desperandum, is Tpoiav neipa/ievoi riv6ov 'Axawi, " Xa/3cro> 8e Kat SWos ' 

— and little by little from Egyptian darkness they have brought 
words and meanings gallantly to light. But even yet many 
passages are so obscure that scholars have been unable to agree 
on the general line of thought, much less to appreciate the 
beauty of the literary finish. 

The manuscript has already been studied with such pains that 
it can hardly yield new data of any considerable value. Through 
the kindness of M. Charles Boreux, I have had the privilege of 
examining the papyrus at the Louvre, only to be convinced that 
in general the readings of Blass are worthy of all confidence. 
Changes of interpretation, however, and slight modifications of 
the text — modifications the more justifiable because the copyist 
seems to have been rather careless — may resolve some of the 
long-standing puzzles and give us a clearer insight into the 
argument and the manner of choral presentation. 

The first half of the poem, sadly fragmentary in its present 
state, contains myths that show the penalty attending rash pre- 
sumption. Of the first myth little more is extant than an enu- 
meration of those who fell on the field of battle — Hippokoontidai, 
as we learn from other sources. 

[^Kparrja-f y]ap Aicra navTtov 
[koX ndpor,] yepaiTdroi 
15 [oimi>.~\ 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the scholiast's 
remark that Poros is the same as Hesiod's Chaos. If we accept 
the note, despite the untrustworthiness of some of the scholia, 
we can account for the equation without assuming a reference 
to Eros, ilopoi, etymologically connected with the root iiep, 
' pierce, bore through ', might easily be a name for Tartaros, 

which PlatO describes as ev Tt tS>v ^aayiaraw Ttjs yrjs aWa>s re yUyiarov 
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rvyxav€i ov not ftiapirtpes Terptjfievov Bi* oXijs trjs yrjs. 1 And Tartaros is 

at times called Chaos. In a personal sense, Poros as god of the 
lower world 2 would be suitably coupled with Aisa. 

The latter part of line 15 runs : eaeiaosaaka. 3 A conjecture 
by Blass, ane&iKos, is now generally accepted. Some scholars 
have thought that 'aXko was a divinity mentioned along with 
A?<ra and ndpos, while others have supposed the word to refer to 
the strength of the presumptuous. Neither explanation is con- 
vincing. With the context in mind, we might naturally look for 
some such expression as the Homeric ov6V to ?<tt' oKkj).* Inas- 
much as the putting on of sandals is a customary preparation 
when Homeric heroes go forth and gods come down to succor 
mortals, is it not possible to interpret amftiKos oKkcl as ' help came 
not ' ? 

After a warning, 

fjiijrtf av6\punru>v is i>pavbv irorr)o6a>, 

[juijot jr€t]p^To) yapAv rav Acppodlrav, k. r. X., 

there follows a passage that has been thought to refer to the 
battle of the Giants. But the few words extant point rather to 
the myths of Otos and Orion. These two transgressors are 
mentioned in similar connection by Kallimachos. 5 The super- 
lative -rdroi, with which our passage opens, is certainly appro- 
priate. 6 The words [?8]<b/c« bS>pa' 1 (v. 25) and i<£ 8 (v. 30) have 

'Plat. Phaid. 11 1 E. 

2 If we are to connect herewith the Poros of Plato's myth (Symp. 203 B), we 
may compare the favorable aspect in which Hades appears under the name 
Pluton-Plutos. 

3 The cross-bar of the second E falls on a ridge of the papyrus, but under a 
strong glass may still be traced. 

V 120; cf. x 305, © 140, * 528. 

5 Hymn, in Art. 264 f. : 

pride rcva fivaodai Tt)v napdevov ovde yap 'Qrof, 
ovde ph> 'Qapiav ayaBbv ydpov epvyoTevaav. 

6 Horn. X 308 ff. : 

*Gt<5v t' dvTiOeov tij/ukXcitov t' 'EQidXrrfv, 
oif <Si? pr/iciaTov( Bpeipe ^eidopog apovpa 
Kal iroXii Ka\XlGT0V£ perd ye kXvtov 'Qpiova. 
' [Erat.] Katast. 32, p. 162 R. : 'Qpfov] tovtov 'Kaiodoc <j>t/giv EvpvaXm rye 
M-iwog Kai HoG£idc>vo<; elvat, dodijvac de avTtp dupedv Ctcre eirl tuv Kv/idrom iropei)- 
eodai naddnep knl ti?? yfJQ. 
8 Horn, e 121 ff. : 

flf piv bf 'Qpiov' kXcTo pododdiavXof 'Hue, 
Totj>pa oi r/yaaode deal peia fawref , 
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parallels in the story of Orion ; ya pUov l (v. 26) and <»X«r' rj&a 2 
(v. 27), on the other hand, fit the story of Otos. As Hyginus 
(Fab. 28) tells us that in the lower world Otos was bound to a 
pillar, we may suppose Alkman to have said (v. 31 f.), ' Hades 
bound 3 the other to a mill-stone'. The mention of a mill-stone 
is interesting in view of the relation of Otos to grain. 4 

The scanty data will not permit us to determine in just what 
form these myths were presented by Alkman. But since ^to 
avBpamav is oupavbv nortfcrdco (v. 1 6) is applicable to Otos, it may be 

inferred that prjbe Treipr/ra yapev ran ' Acppodlrap, K. T. X., refers to 

Orion. The latter warning has been adduced 5 as an argument 
for regarding amorous affairs as the cause of the strife between 
the Tyndaridai and the Hippokoontidai ; and it is indeed prob- 
able that this myth had a similar motive. 

Passing to the second half of the partheneion, the poet turns 
from these dark pictures of the punishment of evil-doers to the 
bright counterpart, the happiness of the pious. 

<5 8 oX/3(os, octtis ev<ppa>v 
ape pay [8i]a7rXf«i 
aie\av<TTOS. 

EScppav refers to a moral quality ; axXauirror 6 implies freedom from 
punishment. As those who are seeking divine favor, the maidens 
now present their cause. They begin to sing of the radiant 

«6)f piv ev 'Oprvyly xpva66povo<; Aprepi; ayvrj 
oi( ayavol; ftikkiaow kiroixoptvr) Karsnetyvev. 
Hygin. Astron. 2. 34 : Alii dicunt cum Callimacho, cum Dianae vim voluerit 
adferre, ab ea sagittis esse confixum. 

1 Apollodor. 1 . 7. 4 : icai rrjv pev dakaacav x" aaVTe C ™f opeai woirjaeiv sXeyov 
f/neipov-i ttjv 6e yijv Qakaaaav. 
'Horn. A3i5ff. : 

'Ooaav in' OvXvpny pipaaav dipev, airrap eir' 'Ooffj 
Tlfpuw uvoaityvTiXov, W ovpavbf apjiarbt elrj. 
iiai vv Ktv i^tTi\meav, el yfl>K pfrpov "movto. 
s l 6 i]atv1 Blass (Rh. Mus. 40 (1885), pp. 7, 20) reads 2BN, but Diels 
(Hermes 31 (1896), p. 346) favors ABN. 

4 Cf. Toepffer in Pauly-Wissowa I isgoff. Mayer, Giganten u. Titanen 
p. 42. 
6 Zielinski, Arch. f. Relig. 9 (1906), p. 44. 
6 Cf. Kallim. Hymn, in Art. 266 f. : 

ovSe yap *I;r?r<i> 
aiOiavTEl Trepl (iupbv aireiiraTO tcvKXcJcaoBat. 
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beauty of Agido, whom they liken to the sun ; but at the very 
outset they pause and wonder whether their leader has not equal 
charms. 

The comparison of the maidens to horses — 

45 Soxei yap rjpfv avra 

eKITpCTTJ]! T&S, &JTfp Ol TiS 

iv /Sofoir (miotic v wnov 
■nayov acffkotyopov Kava\aTToba 
tS>v imoirerptSlav dvcipmv— 

is appropriate in view of the association of horses with the cult 
of Orthia. 1 In what does the preeminence of Hagesichora con- 
sist ? Her companions are designated simply as horses grazing. 
Since this description does not have a true contrast in the epi- 
thets of verse 48, the point of superiority must be found in the 
words, t£>v {moit€TpiSiav ovtlpwv. But if Hagesichora is compared, 
as is generally supposed, to a dream-horse, an ideal horse, she 
cannot without anticlimax be called immediately ks'Xijs 'Evenxor 
(v. 50 f.). The word 'evctikos is objectionable also on metrical 
grounds, for the scheme requires ~ — <-> « . Evidently there is 
need of some change. 

Such a simile as we have here should be essentially clear and 
picturable. A dream-horse is essentially vague. The passage 
will become more intelligible and more artistic, if we suppose 
that Alkman had in mind a particular horse, the mythical 
Pegasos. A reference to Pegasos, after verses 16-21, is directly 
in line with the argument, 2 and satisfies the demands of the 
comparison by reason of the winged horse's obvious preemi- 
nence. In the construction and diction, moreover, are straws 
that show which way the wind blows. The word nayov is a play 
upon the name. 'Oveipav, according to the view proposed, is a 
normal genitive of possession; and tS>v, a word which Blass 
acknowledges he would never have conjectured, is natural and 
desirable, if the thought is definite. Though the adjective 
ti7roir«Tpi8iW, ' winged ', is fitly applied to dreams, it may be felt 

"Cf. Wide, Lak. Kulte, p. 331 ; Bosanquet, Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. 12 (1905-6), 

P. 333 ff. 

2 On Pegasos as winged in the time of Alkman, cf. Hannig, De Pegaso, 
Bresl. philol. Abhandl. 8 (1902), 4, p. 137 ff-; on t he fall of Bellerophon, 
ibid., p. 79 f. 
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also as a transferred epithet of «nro«> — a turn at once ambiguous 
and suggestive, and therefore well adapted to a riddling allusion. 1 
For 'Evctikos we may read oIpiktikos : 

50 % otx oprjs ; 6 fiev wXijr 
aiviKT 1 ko s . 

The chorus thus draws attention to the riddle, and then returns 
to the praise of the xopyyos. Hence the expression of the name 
*Ayri<rix6pas (v. 53) is not only unembarrassing, but actually 
necessary. 

Yet beautiful as Hagesichora is, it must be admitted that she 

is less beautiful than Agido. "imros Vipr/pa KoXa|aior Spa/neimi 

seems to be a proverbial expression for a close match. 

The meaning of n«X«d8er in the sentence following is a vexed 
question : 

60 ra\ IleXetdSes yap a/uv 
OpBla <j)apos <f>epol<rais 
vvKTa Si ap.$po<riav are (rrjptov 
aarrpov avapofUvai fid^ovrai. 

The connection of thought is such that the word appears to refer 
to Hagesichora and Agido; but under what metaphor? Not as 
doves, for that is incompatible with the predicate /nd^o-rat ; nor 
yet as the star-group Pleiades, for that spoils the punning com- 
parison, &re eiipiov aarpov. But these two meanings do not exhaust 
our resources. From the scholiast on Theokritos 13. 25 s we 
learn that n«Xad5» may mean also the daughters of the queen of 
the Amazons — virgins who instituted nocturnal choral dances. 
This interpretation fits our passage perfectly. Speaking of 
Hagesichora and Agido in figurative terms, Alkman passes, by 
an easy transition, from Skythian and Lydian horses to the 
horsewomen dwelling in the same region. Under this explana- 

1 Even with the meaning, 'dwelling under the rock', imoirtTpi&av might 
have this double reference ; for, according to Hesiod (Theog. 282 f.), Pegasos 
was born near the springs of Okeanos, and Homer (a 11 f., quoted by the 
scholiast on Alkman) groups together 'Qtteavov po&c, KevnaSa irerpqv and Sfipxyv 
bveipav. To Alkman the adjective may have been changeable in color (cf. p. 
66 below). 

2 at n«/te«M£f, 01/iri KaX?ufiaxo{, Tfj<; fJaoMocrjs rav 'A/ja^ovav rjaav Ovyarkpt^, 
at Il£/lttd<S£f ■Kpocrtyoptvdriaav. irparov 6' avrai x n P"av koi navvvx'^a avvearii- 
oavTo Trapdevevmxrai. 
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tion the simile, foe arjptov aarpov, has full value, and the predicate 
ixdxovrai is eminently appropriate. 1 

In order to understand the force of p&xovrai, we need not have 
recourse to any doubtful hypothesis about a contest of beauty or 
a match between rival choruses. The occasion is a religious 
sacrifice ; the opposing parties are the worshipers and the deity. 
The thought that mankind is prone to offend and the gods must 
be propitiated recurs throughout the poem, and furnishes the 
explanation of several passages that have been more or less 
misunderstood. 2 

The divinity in question is here called Orthia, but it is difficult 
to determine her nature from a name susceptible of so many 
interpretations. Perhaps originally the name referred to the 
moon 3 under the same figure that appears in the expression, 
larafiivov toO /uf/i/oj. 4 A nocturnal festival would then be appro- 
priate, and the sickle given as prize at the contests would be 
explicable as once, at least, a lunar symbol. 

The offering that the maidens are bearing to Orthia is men- 
tioned in verse 61 under the designation <papos. Two interpreta- 
tions of this word are current — ' plough ' and ' robe ' ; but there is 
no evidence that either object was actually presented to Orthia. 
Again, however, we are not on the horns of a dilemma. *5por is 
the Doric form of <prjpos, which is said by Hesychios to be ij tS>v 
apxaiav 8cS>v rpo<f>r). This interpretation is confirmed, first, by the 

1 Cf. Kallim. Hymn, in Art. 237 ff. : 

aoi Kac J A[ia£ovl6e<; iro^efi&v eTridvfiyreipcu 
iv note nappaliij 'E^ectu f$p£Ta<; ISpvnavro 
</>riy$ imb izpe/iiKj, rDieaev ii rot Upbv 'Iwk&- 
avral d', Ofim avaooa, irspl itpvkiv apxijoavTo 
irpora /iev kv aanieaciv ivbirliov, aifft 6k kvk%.o> 
GTqaafievat %opbv evpvv virqetoav 6e Xiyecai 
"kz-nrakkw avpiyye(, Iva />7/GOoaiv dfiapry. 

2 Cf. on vv. 37-39 above. 'Elpfivr/ (v. 91) is appropriately used of the 
reconciliation. M£y' a[vda] (v. 97, Wilamowitz) is undoubtedly the correct 
reading. 

3 On v. 55 f. cf. Jurenka, Sitzungs-Ber. d. Wiener Akad. 135 (1896), p. 16 f., 
and Zeitschr. f. d. osterr. Gym. 58 (1907), p. 1084, "• 2- Kukula, Philol. 66 
(1907), p. 208. 

4 " Dass die worte jinv /iei( lat. mensis unser monat ursprunglich den mond 
selbst als den (zeit)messer am himmel bezeichnet haben, ist heute aner- 
kannt". Usener, Gotternamen, p. 288. 
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word 6a»TTjjpia l (v. 8i), which Hesychios defines as ti<»^ijT^ia, 
and secondly, by an allusion in Xenophon,* from which it may 
be inferred that Orthia received as offerings rvpovs. 3 

The next strophe asserts that the chorus depends for safety 
not on its outward adornment, 4 rich as this is, nor on the charms 
of individual members, but on the leader, Hagesichora. 

Then follows a strophe with a similar close — 

90 ilj Ayijaixopas 6e vfdvides 
[flp]tjvas i paras iitiflav — 

and we may reasonably expect a parallel line of thought. Since 
the beauty of Hagesichora has already been extolled, and the 
final strophe praises her singing, the present strophe presumably 
deals with her ability in the dance. This idea is suggested at 
the outset by the epithet KaWLacpvpos, and appears again in the 
words, 

[5t ajv yap ay a 
Kal TfXor xopoorarir. 

As regards the succeeding lines, hitherto udrav XAok« ykai£. A 
different reading, palaeographically easy, will come closer to the 
mark. The first hand in the manuscript gives /3«'/3aica. 5 Con- 

1 Cf. Kukula, 1. c, p. 226 ff. Farrell, Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. 14 (1907-8), p. 52. 
The Samian festival described by Herodotos (3. 48) is in some respects 
parallel. 

8 De Rep. Lac. 2. 9 : nal <5f irteicTcnif; irj dpirdaai rvpovg nap' 'Opdias 
Ka2,bv 8ei(, fiaariyovv tovtov( dXhms eirerage. Cf. Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 

p. 193 f- 

3 In a former article (A. J. P. 30 (1909), p. 188 f.) I have endeavored to trace 
a connection between rvp6$ and ambrosia. Sjreipofdpo; (cf. Heberdey, Jahresh. 
d. osterr. arch. Inst. VII (1904), p. 213) may be a compound, not of airelpov, 
but of aTtupa (oirlpa), a cake made en rvpov (Ath. 14. 647 D). 

4 The use of the headband and of purple in certain cults of Aphrodite 
(Gruppe, Gr. Myth. u. Rel., p. 1349 f.) may be compared, now that the excava- 
tions at Sparta give "evidence of a close relation" between the Knidian 
Aphrodite and Orthia (Farrell, 1. c, pp. 49, 65 ff.). With dpdnuv (v. 66) cf. the 
serpent on an ivory plaque from Sparta (Thompson, Journ. Hellen. Stud. 29 

(1909), p. 288). 

A A 
* In line 86 JIAP2EN02 and ANQBEBAKA may be easily read. The inter- 
vening letters are more or less indistinct, but can hardly be other than those 
given in the current text : MATANAIlOeP. 
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sidering that fraiva is not infrequently used of dancing, we may 
conjecture that the lines should read : 

05 €y<oi> [lev avra 

irap&evos p d\ a k a t to a v <o fieftaica 
y\av(;. 

These words give a satisfactory parallelism of thought: Beau- 
tiful as are the other members of the chorus, and zealous as they 
have been in the dance, they nevertheless depend for success 
upon their leader, Hagesichora. 2 

At the opening of the final strophe, Hagesichora is evidently 
likened to a o-eipa<p6pos and to a Kv^tpv^s. But the full text of 
the passage has not been deciphered. To complete the thought, 
we might read : 

Tffl re yap trrjpacpopo) 
avras ine'oiKC ir d\\t) v' 
T<j> Ku(3«pp lira 8« xprj 
95 *h v •"" f"*X r\ X * " (A X ' ") wta. 

The verb ndWeiv is certainly here the mot propre, for it is used of 
horses by Euripides (El. 477), and of Lakonian dancers by 
Aristophanes (Lys. 1304, 1310). Similarly, r\x<dv is suitable in 
connection with both captain and chorus-leader, for each must 
sound a signal to insure unanimity of action.* The first image, 

1 Cf. Aulokr. ap. Ael. N. A. 12. 9 (Kock I 806) : ola nai^ovaiv ijiilai irapdhoi 
AvSav nopal Koiijm irqSuoai K6/iav navanpovovaai x e P olv 'E^ftTiav nap' 'ApTe/iiv 
itaXXicrrav, nal toiv icx'iotv to per ko,to>, to <T av elg avu egaipovoa, o\a niynXos 
aXhsrai. A certain dance was called yXab^ (Athen. 14. 629 F. Hesych. s. v.). 
Cf. ona-ifi. Bergk long ago (Philol. 22 (1865), p. 13) queried, "ob auch ylavl- 
auf den unter diesem namen bekannten tanz geht?" 

2 Is the unknown 'Aon? (v. 87) TZvawis in disguise? With vv. 88-9 cf. 
Wide, op. cit., p. 127 f. Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa II 1347. 

3 In verse 93, TQ2E are the only letters that are clear and complete. The 
next is probably A, hardly A. The right side of the letter is broken off, for 
the face of the papyrus is gone at this point and for the space of another 
letter. The rest of the line is very faint, but may be read with Blass, (or P) 
HK (or M) EI"AA • H. In the next line, the dative, Tip Kyfiepvara, is the manu- 
script reading, but may be a corruption occasioned by the parallel dative, Tip 
ar/pa^dpu. In verse 95, the traces after MAAH suit XE. The next letter is 
read as * by Blass and as N by Diels. 

* Cf. Luk. Dial. Mort. 10. 10: aare Xve to. cmiyeur rijv aTroflddpav av£k£>p,iBa. 
to aynvpiov dveairdtjOw tzztogov to Iot'iov ebdvve^ t5 nopdfjtev, to TrqddXiov. 
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then, illustrates the thought previously expressed, and the second 
forms the transition to that which follows : 

& Si rav 'S.rjprjviiav 
doidoTcpa. 

Inasmuch as Hagesichora, in point of beauty and skill in the 
dance, has been compared with the other maidens, it is natural 
to expect that in singing, too, she should be compared with the 
rest. That such a comparison was really made is indicated by 
the word awl preserved in verse 98. What follows is not very 
legible. Faint traces at the end of the line seem to correspond 
to the traditional evdcua, supplied from the scholion. But so far 
as the text of the poem gives information, the chorus, apart from 
the leader, appears to have consisted of Agido and the eight 
maidens mentioned in the third strophe of the latter half. Per- 
haps, therefore, we should read : 

aw\ 8 [«' v v i a] 
rral&av 8fic[as ot aei'jSfi. 

The demand for a continuation of the same grammatical subject 
would in this way be perfectly satisfied. 

The reading Mo has the merit of doing away with any puzzle 
as to the composition of the chorus. Ten maidens, all of whom 
are named, 1 make up the band. The leader is Hagesichora, and 
she has as her partner in the dance the beautiful Agido. Since 
the success of the chorus depends upon the leader, the latter 
half of the partheneion is largely occupied with Hagesichora's 
praise. Indeed, Hagesichora, like Antheia in the Artemis 
festival at Ephesos, seems at times almost to impersonate the 
goddess. 2 

Here it may be noted that the singular and plural of the first 
person are not used indiscriminately. The singular refers to the 
rest of the chorus as over against the leader, Hagesichora ; the 
plural includes both chorus and leader when there is a bond of 
common interest. 

We are now better prepared to appreciate the song as the 
work of a master in the composition of partheneia. The poem is 
not to be regarded as made up of two independent pieces that 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 32 (1897), p. 259. 
J Cf. Kukula, 1. c, p. 208. 
5 
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overlap just enough to be, as it were, glued together. There is 
a fundamental unity. The underlying thought is the impor- 
tance of reverence for the gods, and this is illustrated, first, from 
the negative side, by myths about the overthrow of the pre- 
sumptuous, and then from the positive side, by commendation of 
Hagesichora and her chorus. Not only does the second part 
have echoes of the first (vv. 65, 77, 91), but the first part antici- 
pates the motive of the second (v. 20 f.). 

If we had the poem in its entirety, we should be better able to 
judge of its literary form ; but even as it is, we can perceive a 
certain symmetry. Balancing the enumeration of the Hippo- 
koontidai is the enumeration of the members of the chorus. As 
in the first part of the poem the moral is repeated, so in the 
second part the thought of Hagesichora as the defense recurs 
like a refrain. The last three strophes have more or less paral- 
lelism of thought and structure. 

A noteworthy feature of the poem is the play upon words. 
An example such as occurs in lines 100-101, Sdv6a . . . £av6ci, is in 
itself of little importance; but in some cases word-play may 
throw considerable light on the interpretation. It has been 
shown above that the pun in nay&v (v. 48) is a key to the passage. 
Again, lines 60-63 become quite clear when we recognize the 
double play on the word Ue\ud8es. If we interpret n<fA«aS<rs as a 
metaphorical characterization of Hagesichora and Agido as 
daughters of the queen of the Amazons, we have a punning 
reference, first, in the words <j>apos (pepoiaats vvkto. Si apfipoalav to 
the ambrosia-bearing ne\etat, and secondly, in the words &tc 
a-ripioy aarpov to the constellation Pleiades. If Orthia was associ- 
ated with the moon, ayeipomenai might also have double 
reference. 1 

1 One is tempted to think that the word 0(/loi/i(/lof, cited from Alkman (Fr. 
152 Bgk.), was used of Hagesichora in the lost lines that formed the close of 
this partheneion. (Cf. Ten Brink, Philol. 21 (1864), p. 134.) According to 
the notes of Suidas (s. v. ^ilevc sir' anpov xopov lardfievoc Wev ml tyMfyikos 
■Kapa 'AA/c,uav(, i) <pi?,ovca en-' anpov xopov iCTaaOac) and Pausanias (3. 19. 6 : 
i//j/la yap nalovaiv ol Aoptelc rd irrepa), the epithet would, with word-play, be 
appropriate for Hagesichora as chorus-leader, as kvkvo(, and — looking back to 
the opening simile — as Pegasos. Cf. the winged figures recently found at the 
Spartan sanctuary of Orthia (Thompson, 1. c, p. 286 ff.). The argument from 
word-play, however, might easily be pushed to an extreme, and unaided is 
hardly of sufficient strength to establish the reading ['AAiu/i6]v re rbv /Siardv 
(v. 4), or [B o>k 6 "ko~\v tov dypdrav (v. 8). 
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The life and grace of the poem are far removed, it is true, 
from all this critical analysis, this talk of jots and tittles. But it 
is only by such study of the crabbed text that we have made 
progress since the days when the papyrus was thought to con- 
tain disconnected verses, illustrating perhaps some law of metric ; 
and unless good fortune shall give us another manuscript, we 
must continue to work with patient care toward a true apprecia- 
tion of this, our only fair specimen of a poem by Alkman as well 
as of a Greek partheneion. 

Winifred Warren Wilson. 

Syracuse, New York. 



